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Lditorial. 


The Revolution fills the thoughts of the mis- 
After the Revolution, sionaries as well as of all those about us 
what ? these days. As a political event it is so big, 
so portentious, so sweeping, we have not yet 
grasped its full meaning. The setting up of a modern Republic of 
400,000,000 people in the heart of Asia is something to stir the 
imagination. That the first President and Vice-President elected 
should be Christians shows how far China has traveled in the 
last few years. 
This brings us to the subject which is engrossing the mind 
of the missionary body to-day, that is, how adequately to meet 
the new opportunities that open before us. Here is a great 
nation in the making, a student people, a religious people, seeking 
jor new learning and a new teligion. The vitalizing power of 
Christianity is acknowleged. That it has made possible the 
‘evolution and the new freedom is affirmed by official and com- 
mon people. It is widely felt that Christianity must be the 
foundation on which to build the new social fabric if they would 
establish a firm, strong government. The Foochow Mission, feel- 
ing the critical importance of seizing this woncerful opportunity, 
has sent out its call for eight men and sixteen single ladies to 
come at once to take up medical, educational and evangelistic 
work. Every branch of our Mission work is at’ present seriously 
undermanned. We are not able to carry on the work as it is now 
organized, much less take up the many forms of work that are 
calling to be done. Hospitals and dispenaries are closed for lack 
of doctors, schools are closed for lack of some one to supervise 
and direct them, churches and chapels are closed and the broad 
€vanzelistie work on which the future of the Church rests cannot 
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be done for lack of an adequate force of workers. This crisis in 
the history of China, so filled with great possibilities for the 
future of Asia and the world, calls for both men and money in no 


small measure. “And the Lord said unto Mosege- ‘Speak unto 
the children of Israel, that they go forward’ ”. 


The wedding of Miss Agnes J. Meebold and Mr. 
Foochow Leonard J. Christian was a most delightful affair held 


wedding. at the Ladies’ Home, Foochow City on February twen- 

ty-second. The presence of the Chinese friends of the 
bride and groom as well as the entire Mission made a large and 
happy party. Mr. and Mrs. Christian will reside in Foochow and 
are assigned to work in Foochow College. They have the heart- 
iest best wishes of their many friends. 


The dedication of this fine new church in the 
Hartwell Memorial very heart of Foochow City as a memorial to 
Church. the Rev. Charles Hartwell who for more than 
fifty years was so very active in the evangel- 
istic work of the Mission was most appropriate.. The new church 
with its school and class rooms, and its spacious. auditorium is 
peculiarly adapted to the broadest and most helpful work for its 
constituency. The dedication exercises which occupied two days 
during Annual Meeting week are fully described elsewhere. 
This Church is most strategically located in the center of the city 
and close to the large Government Schools and the new Law 
Courts. With its new equipment we look for a yet larger sphere 
of usefulness and growth. 
; The opening of the work in the Tartar quarter is 
Manchu Work the striking feature of the Foochow Mission during 
in Foochow. the past year. For years, even centuries, there has 
been an impregnable wall between these people and 
Christ, built up of the rigid customs and the superstitions of a 
dynasty that feared to let in the light and expose the corruption 
and shame. 


In the last decade many futile attempts have been made 
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to gain an entrance to the hearts of the women and girls. Usual- 
ly a pleasant greeting was answered in Mandarin with “I do not 
understand.” 
) But on the day after the battle when their hearts were 
‘sore and erying out for help then they understood, and they have 
| understood ever since. Mothers whose sons did not return to 
l them have learned to pray to the God who spared not His Son. 


. In one house where a shell burst and tore the room in 
2 fragments, a mother and two sons had just an instant before 
| stepped out of the very spot where the shell struck. “God spared 
1 -our lives to learn of Him”, said the mother and every Sunday 


3 they sit on the front seat in Church and Sunday School. 
One mother said, “My little girl dreamed that she was to 


e go to the Christian Sunday School and I had no peace until I 
came with her and now I like it, too. An old woman in tatters 
n heard the story of the widow of Nain. She looked down on the 
i ragged boy at her side. “1 am a widow. He is my only son,and ~ 
h he is more distressed than that dead boy. Do you think your 
is Jesus will pity us?” 
8 A dainty little Tai-Tai received me in her bedroom and 
3 told me that long ago she had heard Mr. Hartwell preach and 
e. ever since she had longed to know more of the Gospel. Ona 
y previous visit she had been given a Testament and that was 
W tucked under her pillow where she could reach it easily and read 
re it to the old mother-in-law, who had attempted suicide in her 
terror at the roar of the guns the first day of the battle. 
is To say that there are hundreds of such cases would be no 
Vg exaggeration. The thorough work of the ten Bible women has 
as met with results that read like the day of the early disciples. 
id One of the College seniors held classes for Bible study every day 
a for the men of the quarter, and these were attended by the best 
on class of men among the Tartars. 


The widow of a Manchu official gave the use of two fine 
de houses for industrial work to aid the poor. She herself has unit- 
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ed with the East Gate Chapel and next communion ker son is. to 
be received. 

But the crowning success is the Girls’ School. Over one 
hundred and fifty girls attend the school and this is in another 
house loaned us by a former Manchu official. 

Over two hundred and seventy Manchus attended Church 
in the morning and the same number were divided into Sunday 
School classes in the afternoon._ Besides this number there are 
some who go to the chapels at East Gate and Water Gate. 

May these people, so long deprived of the Gospel, have the 
prayers, the sympathy, and the aid of all Christian people in 
their eager turning to the Light! 

Because it is Christian, because it is good 
“That they may be business, because it is essential if we are to 
one.” Practical Unity. accomplish the great tasks before us the 
three Missions at work in Foochow are 
uniting their forces in the different branches of work. 
Largely through Mr. Hodous’ persistent efforts, these 
several years, the Union Theological Seminary is a fact. The 
Union School opened March 20th, in the Methodist Seminary 
building. Mr. Hodous was unable to accept the presidency to 
which he was elected by the trustees but will have charge of the 
New Testament Department. Rev. W. A. Main of the M. E. 
Mission is acting president and Rev. J. Martin of the English 
Episcopal Church Mission is treasurer. 

~ This is the first union enterprise actually consummated be- 
tween the missions at work in Foochow—but work will soon be- 

gin on the proposed Union Kindergarten Training School. 

This school will be located at Ponasang in the same com- 
pound with our Foochow Girls’ College. Miss Mary F. Ledyard 
of |Los Angeles, California, has just been appointed by the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific to this work. She comes at a 


most auspicious time to take up this important and promising 
work. 
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, Furthermore Dr. Whitney has been lecturing this spring 
in the New Medical School in which it is hoped all the missions 
may soon be united. 


: Looming large behind all these union enterprises is the 

proposed Union Christian University for Fuhkien Province to be 
i participated in by the six missions at work in Fuhkien. This 
y also will be located at Foochow. This great enterprise was pro- 
> posed by the Edinburgh Continuation Committee and has received 


the hearty approval of the mission. Progress toward its consum- 
a ‘mation is being made. 
. Face to face with such colossal opportunities as are ours in 
China to-day, the missionary workers are being driven closer to- 
gether and to the “Captain of our Salvation.” 


To have come out to China when past forty, to 

Woodhull Sisters have acquired the language and labored together 
Return. for twenty-seven years inthe medical, educa- 

e tional and evangelistic work is certainly a most 
e unusual record for two sisters. Yet it but partially tells the 
y story of the work of Doctor and Miss Woodhull in Foochow. 
0 This departure for home in May called forth expressions of deep 
thankfulness and love from the many whom their coming has so 
signally blessed. They have toiled ceaselessly to minister to this 
people, in the Hospital, in the Woman’s Bible Training School, 
the homes, in the churches. Where there was need they have 
been quick to discover and minister to it. They have left behind 
them a Christlike example to their fellow missionaries and to the 
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Chinese. They carry with them the sweet assurance of the 
love, and gratitude of a host of friends for whom they have 
labored. They will be followed with the loving prayers of their 
friends here that the coming years may be rich and happy. 
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FOOCHOW COLLEGE. 


Foochow College has experienced a year of peculiar condi- 
tions. Never before has the institution been called upon to face 
<o many difficulties. Some one has said that it is a grand thing 
to be up against a problem. Perhaps the statement is true if 
confined to one problem, but when they come in unwelcome num- 
bers, the pleasure of handling them decreases in direct proportion 
to the number. 

The spring of 1911 was filled with the incidents relative 


to the disturbed state of the country and the unrest that forced 


itself intu the minds of the students. All about us were insti- 
tutions established by the government in which the students 
ruled. If the students desired a holiday they gave notice to the 
teachers; if they wished to enter a certain class they stated the 
matter in no uncertain terms to the teacher in charge, and then 
entered the class; if they wished a change in the faculty the of- 
fensive teacher was asked to make a graceful exit, which he did. 
These same regulations would have been very welcome in Foo- 
chow College. In fact the request was made that Foochow Col- 
lege fall into line. Every concession not incompatible with law 
and order was, made, and yet the unrest increased. The summer 
vacation was a very welcome time and it was hoped that on their 
return the students would have recovered their former studious- 
ness, but such hopes were in vain and with the assembling in the 
autumn came rumors of the revolution. 

The government schools were in confusion and the demand 
for military drill’ was in the air. Foochow College students 
wished to follow the genera] trend of public sentiment and have 
guns brought into the compound. At this juncture the Revolu- 
tion was upon us and all the students were sent home the day 
before the battle. Three weeks later they were called together 
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aud the old demand for guns again arose. It was decided that, 
according to the rules of neutrality, the guns could not be 
brought to the compound, but that drill would be allowed at any 
of the government drill grounds if the proper arrangements could 
be made. While this question was pending, most of the students 
left the school. The senior class and about forty from the other 
classes remained. | 

It is a worthy testimony to the loyalty of our Chinese 
constituency to say that the parents were practically unanimous 
in upholding the action of the College throughout this trying 
period. 

One student naively said: “When I told my father about 
the trouble he was very angry at the school, but when he knew 
the truth he was very angry with me.” This was the real situa- 
tion in all the homes. The parents have been loyal. The boys 
were beyond their control and the parents appreciated the stand 
taken for obedience and order in the College. 

The days before the re-opening were dark days for all who 
loved the school and had given years of work to build it up. The 


entering class numbered fifty-five as against eighty-five of last 


year. The second and third preparatory classes were most deple- 
ted,—the college classes had suffered least af all. 

During these days of adjustment when both students and 
teachers were feeling their way back to the old friendship and 
co-operation, Pastor Ting, of Shantung, came and warmed the 
hearts of all with his message. After the week he spent in work 
with the students the atmosphere of the school was changed and 
the former good feeling restored. Forty-eight students joined 
the Student Volunteer Band. The Christian Endeavor had new 
life infused into it. Students who had been hesitating about re- 
turning came happily back. One old pastor said: “I am sure 
that President Peet and the faculty have done the right thing 
and I am glad that the Chinese parents feel so, too.” 

The smaller number of students has its serious financial 
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drawbacks, but there are compensations. A closer acquaintance 
between pupils and teachers and a greater care for the religious 
life of the students are possible. As we look back upon the 
strained conditions from which we have emerged, it becomes more 
and more clear that much that looked serious at the time was 
simply the result of passing fear and anxiety. Now that the un- 
certainty is growing less and the old students are quietly return- 
ing, the school is coming back to its normal condition of hopeful- 
ness and order. 


a 


SCHOOL WORK FOR CHINESE MARRIED WOMEN. 


Owing to Mrs. Hubbard’s departure for America on fur- 
Jough, the regular Woman’s Training School was closed. Board- 
ing Station Classes were organized, one at Diong-loh under Miss 
Perkins, one !n Foochow under Miss Hartwell, and one at Ing- 
hok under Miss Meebold. Such classes are a new feature but the 
time seemed ripe for introducing these station classes of lower 
grade to prepare pupils for a high grade Bible Woman’s Training 
School at Ponasang later. 

We hope thus to develop an intelligent Christian Church 
membership and more and more have churches in which women 
will carry a large share of the work, like the churches in Christian 
lands. Also this providing for married women in_ boarding 
schools is in accord with the government plan, so more and more 
we hope to reach the well-to-do class of women who are anxious 
to study and who will come to us because of their confidence in 
our careful supervision. We hope to introduce English this com- 
ing year and so attract not only those who will be self-support- 
ing, but also those who will be willing to pay tuition, and little 
by little we hope to secure a permanent boarding class that will 
require but little financial help although we do not expect the 
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A WOMAN’S CLASS. ING-HOK. 


time will ever come when we will not need to have scholarships 
and helps for deserving poor. 

Our Girls’ Boarding Schools do not admit married women, 
and often these latter are only seventeen and eighteen years old 
and are quite as capable of study as girls, and, if their husbands 
are glad to have them study, are quite as promising persons to 
teach. It is our hope that these boarding station classes will be- 
come permanent features in our work and from them we will 
find the best women prepared and tested to enter our Bible 
Women’s Training School later at Ponasang. 

The first term three preachers’ wives attended the class. 
They gave special attention to organ, and one of thein showed so 
much interest that their church has helped purchase an organ 
and the song service of the church will be much benefitted. Our 
new teacher this coming year will introduce both singing and 
organ as a special feature so we will expect that department to 
improve. This new head-teacher, Mrs. Ling Hok-ngie, has been 
in America, and besides music and all varieties of fancy work, can 
teach English, so we feel that the boarding station class opens 
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the new year with excellent prospect of advance. Mrs. Ling could 
earn much more in private tutoring, but she is a very earnest 
Christian and a most efficient Bible teacher. She prefers to 
spend all her talents in building up Christian work among wom- 


en. She will be greatly missed from the Hartwell Memorial 


Girls’ Day School, where she bas made a marked success the past 
two years. We only regret that, we cannot duplicate her many 


fold. 


“Tt is not surprising that educationally America has in- 
fluenced China more than all the other nations combined and 
that the modern schools developed by China during the fast five 
years and now attended by a million and a half pupils, are 
chiefly due to our initiative.” 


Editorial in Outlook. 


FUKIEN STUDENT CONFERENCE. 
1912. 


“God has melted Old China, who will mould the New 2” 


Primarily it 


ill be her students, for through this class, inspired 
by Western idyas and learning the reform spirit has brought the 
New China into being, and from among them will come the futur2 
statesmen and leaders of her people. To see something of the 
present workings of the student mind is, then, to learn a little 
about the material which is forming the new Republic, and to 
impait to these men higher ideals and broader life is to purify 
the metal for the mould. Therefore the recent gathering of the 
students of Fukien Province for nine days of inspiration, fellow- 
ship and conference is of especial interest and importance. 

In some respects this conference was notably different 
from the five which have been held in previous years. In the 
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matter of size it far surpasses all the others. In 1911 there 
were present, counting speakers and leaders, a total of forty-four 
persons from twelve schools. This year there were seventy-five, 
and of these, sixty-two were registered delegates, representing 
fourteen student Associations and one of the nine government 
colleges of the city. 

One of the most inspiring features of the conference was 
the attendance of these government school students. Last year 
they bad one representative present for two days. This year 
there were eight regular delegates and three others who attended 
a part of the time. Five of these men lived at the conference for 
the entire nine days. Of the whole number, two of the irregular 
attendants were professing Christians. The others attended in a 
spirit of adventure, “just to see what it was like”, but they soon 
came to have a real interest in the meetings. A special Bible 
class ably led by Cio Lik Daik of the Y. M. C. A. brought to 
them the meaning of Christianity, and the scholarly addresses of 
Pastor Uong Di Gi on “Christianity or Confucianism” and “The 
Character of Christianity” set the great truths of this faith before 
them in a new light, while other talks, such as the one by Uong 
Nai Siong, President of the Provincial Board of Communications, 
helped to answer some of the questions which arose in their 
ininds. Judged by the results in the lives of these students 
alone, the conference was a success. 

The English Bible class which was first tried last year and 
proved so highly successful then, under the leadership of Mr. E. 
H. Munson, was again conducted by him, taking up “The Social 
Significance of the Teachings of Jesus”. Some of the points con- 
sidered in this class made a deep impression upon the students. 
Later in the conference the prayers and expressions of individual 
purpose showed the imprint of the discussions of this class. 

Native leadership in all lines was practiced as far as pos- ' 
sible. From the plans of the conference as a whole to the con- 
duct of the various meetings and Association conferences, trained 
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native workers appeared as the leaders. Nearly all the speakers 
were prominent pastors or laymen of the province. The ability 
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in executive was shown in the conferences on Association 
methods, where the discussions were practical and to the point so 
that definite working plans for the different schools were evolv- 
ed. A student committee assisted Mr. Wood of the Gov. 
Technical School, in his splendid leadership of the sports and 
athletics. One afternoon was spent in visiting the Mint and the 
Electric Light Plant, and in the evening the men entered heartily 


e 
into the first “Stunt Night” of these conferences. mi 
On the other afternoons, basket-ball proved of great inter- ] 
est. Teams of the different delegations vied with one another t 
for the championship of the conference, and the interschool 
spirit thus started bids fair to be a valuable factor in the student C 
work of this province. These games furnish a new meeting 
ground, particularly for the mission and government schools ( 


which heretofore have had little in common. The spirit of fel- 
lowship and mutual appreciation which was generated was well ; 
shown in the Reception which was given by the delegates of the @ | 
Foochow mission schools to the other students at the conference. 
The idea, plans and carrying out of this Reception were due en- 
tirely to the students. | 
Of the speakers, the two men who had the most. profound 
influence with the students were pastors Uong Di Gi and Ding 
Li Mei. The former came into his present earnest life of service | 
only after a period of atheism of several years, during which he } 
made an exhaustive study of religions. At last he came to the | 
belief that Christianity alone was able to save men. His scholar- 
ly and impressive addresses have already been mentioned. Pas- 
tor Ding is the founder of the Student Volunteer Movement in 
China. Although he did not arrive until late in the conference, 
his deeply prayerful life and quiet but powerful talks on prayer 


and the Christian life gave a high spiritual tone ‘to the closing 
days. 
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The closing session held Sunday evening, March 3rd, was 
the most impressive one of the conference. Vastor Ding Li Mei 
save a short, but very timely talk upon “Decision”. Then eagh 
delegate was given an opportunity to tell what the Conference 
had meant to him, and what decision it had led him to make. 
Students who had previously been lukewarm Christians told of 
decisions to become earnest personal workers, many had been 
led to consecrate their lives to the ministry, and practically 
every delegate goes back to his work purposing to keep up a 
idaily habit of Bible study and prayer. It was indeed a blessed 


r- privilege to hear such expressions as these from the non Chris- 
er tian Government school students,— 

0] “IT have learned the Great Points of Jesus. Before, I knew 
it of Christianity as a name, now I know of it as a power,” 

1g “I have determined to study this Bible every day, and 
Is do all I can to get my fellow students to do the same”. 


“We, in the Government schools, have never had Bible 
study. To-morrow I’m going back to the Technical School and 
try to give those other men who did not come here, some of the 
help which you have given me. I intend to study the Bible daily.” 

Near the close of this session a daily prayer cycle was made 
out for the coming year to be used by these delegates. The 


nd a leader of the Technical school sroup asked,—“We want all of you 
ng to pray for our Government schools, (1) that our students may 


be lead to study the Bible, (2) that they may come to know the 
power of prayer, and (3) that they may become Christians”. One 
strongly emphasized request gives food for thought. It was that 
the two missions which work in a certain community might be 
brought into closer union. When the Chinese students begin 
thus to use Christ’s prayer “that they may be one even as we are © 
one’ is it nota challenge to the leaders of the Church to make 
every effort that the prayer may be fulfilled? Surely God is 
Working through the students to accomplish His purpose and 
establish His kingdom in China. 
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THE NEW NATIONALISM. 


A Speech delivered at the Annual Conference of the Foochow 
Mission by President Uong Nai Siong of the Board of Com- 
muncations, also President of the Foochow Y. M. C. A. 


Forty-three years have I been a Christian and working for 
the spread of truth and enlightenment, but never bad I dared to 
hope to see such things as we behold here to-day, where we are 
assembled under the new Republican flag, assured of freedom of 
assembly, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of worship. I deem it a very happy occasion and one in which 
we should all rejoice. | 

Representing. as I do both the new government and the 
Church, I want to thank you for your welcome to us who are 
striving to establish the new government, and as a member of the 
Church to urge that you continue your great work of preaching 
the Gospel, of teaching in your schools and spreading enlighten- 
ment. 

_ The people of America are free, powerful and happy. This 
is due to the Christian religion. Republicanism sprang up in the 
days of Washington and spread north, east, south and west until 
it has this year reached our eighteen provinces, Manchuria, 
Mongolia and Tibet. 

That these four hundred millions of people were able to cast 
off the yoke of oppression and establish a free government of the 
people is by all means due to the Gospel of the Church of Christ. 
This is the source from which all these things have come. Our 
great leader, General Li, is an earnest Christian. Twice he has 
been made the Commander of our Revolutionary forces. Then 
came President Sun Yat Sen, also a Christian, who for twenty- 


_ four years has been laboring through every kind of hardship, dan- 


ger and trial to accomplish this great purpose. These facts have 
made a great impression on China. I believe we shall see in the 
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nexi five years a great advance in all Christian work. I can even 
believe that within ten years China will become a Christian 
nation. My hair is white, my strength is small but I yet believe 
io I may live to see that day. 
L- We are going to see great progress under the five colored 
flag. Theneas no reason why we should be one whit behind our 
rT creat examapiie, the American Republic, and we (lo not intend to 
0 be. Our Gamams are not inferior, our ability is not less than 
theirs. Wiegamrpose to keep abreast of America, and I do not 
know but that we may even excel our twin Republic. They tell 
me the five bread bands of our national flag represent the five 
® races in our Republic. I can believe they may yet stand for the 
five continentseunited in the Republic of the World. (Great ap- 
plause.) 


MISS HELEN A. PEPOON. 


If other college teachers realized how much they could do 
in spite of the handicap of the language, surely they would follow 
the example of Miss Helen A. Pepoon of Whitman College and 
spend at least part of their furloughs on a mission field. 

Foochow Mission has never until this year had an oppor- 
tunity to experience how mucb help and encouragement a guest 
from the home land may be,—especially one who comes for a 
ear and enters sympathetically into the life about her. 

Miss Pepoon reached Foochow by way of Europe, arriving 
the last of June and spending the summer at Sharp Peak. In 
the, Autumn she came to Foochow to be with Miss Wiley and 
help in every way that presented itself. These ways have been 
nnumbered. The kindly greeting to the Chinese friends who 
alled and the invitation to sit were understood even though in 
Another tongue. One Chinese remarked: “What a pity that 
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Miss Pepoon is not going to live among us longer! She would 
make such an agreeable missionary.” In her walks the children 
come and make friends with her and follow her home. And a 
good time they have, though both — and Chinese are used, 
no interpreter is present. | 
At a time when Foochow College was unusually short of 
English teachers, Miss VPepoon taught five classes daily in the 
College department, and gave besides an hour and a half each day 
to the the missionary children. One of the Chinese students 
quaintly said: “She gives to us of her great learning, free.” And 
_in bis Latin lessons he learned something better than Latin con- 
~  gtructions—the beauty of an unselfish spirit. 


ANNUAL MISSION CONFERENCE. 


Owing to the unsettled political condition in November, 
our annual workers conference was postponed until the last week 
in February. For most of the Christian workers present it was 
their first view of the battle scarred city. 

Encouraging reports of all the work throughout the field 
were given. While no great religious movement had stirred the 
churches it was felt by all that the reports were encouraging 
and that it had been a good year. Substantial progress is un- 
doubtedly being made and the Church is making itself felt more 
and more through all the life of the nation. 

One very encouraging feature of these reports was that ol 
the splendid work being done by our Christian day schools. 
The enrollment reported this year was 1782 beside several hun- 
dred in boarding schools and Colleges. We believe that in this we 
find today one of the most attractive calls for advance on the 
immediate future. Each morning an hour was devoted to Bible 
Study at which the current Sunday School lessons were taken 
up. Throughout the entire conference the work of the Sunday 
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Schools in all our churches was especially emphasized. The desire 
to make all our churches schools of Bible Study were repeatedly 
emphasized. We had throughout the conference Mr. Ding the 
newly appointed Secretary for Sunday School work for Fukien 
who is just beginning his work in Foochow. 

One of the largest and most impressive gatherings of the 
conference was the afternoon given to the reception of the ofticers 
of the new Provincial Government. The great crowd filled the 
Dudley Memorial Church to the doors. The address of welcome 
was given by Mr. Peet for the Mission. Replies were made by 
General Sun, the governor, and General Pany, the pepe tty 
also by the heads of several different Military and Civil Boards. 

The oration of the day was by the President of the Board 
of Communications and Telegraphs, which is briefly sketched 
elsewhere in this number. 

Another session of great importance was the entire morn- 
ing given to the discussion of a more compact organization of our 
Congregational Churches. It was not alone a move to give the 
growing native Church a larger part in the direction of their own 
affairs but quite as much to lay upon the collective body of 
Christians larger responsibilities and to so co-ordinate them all 
that they should exert a more united influence on the community. 
After an earnest debate, a committee of two preachers, two teach- 
ers and two laymen from each district were appointed to work 
out and present such a plan of organization at the next mecting. 

The graduation of two young men from the Theological 
Seminary followed, and the plans of the new Union Theological 
Seminary were presented. 

The preachers and Christian workers went back to their 
homes encouraged for the work of the new year. The new op- 
portunities and calls for service seemed more commanding, more 
inspiring than over before. 
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SHAOWU ITEMS. 


Dr. Bliss, while delayed in Foochow, has daily gone into 
the city and assisted Dr. Kinnear at the clinic. This assistance 
was very timely, doubly so after Dr. Kinnear’s Chinese students 
left for Red Cross service in the north. One man at the clinic 
always insisted on waiting for Dr. Bliss to change his dressing ; ou 
inquiry he was found to be the Shaowu representative in the Pro- 
vincial Assembly. He said he wished to be waited upon by some 
one he knew. This is undoubtedly the reason why Shaowu peo- 
ple when sick in Foochow invariably come to our mission hospit- 
als. It also shows how very popular our doctors in Shaowu are 
becoming. | 

In the new Government of China the old officials have 
sometimes been retained, yet changes are continually being 
made. The following will indicate some of the ways and reasons 
for the changes. The Prefect at Shaowu was an elderly gentle- 
man well liked by the people; but his wife was a Manchu, and 
he felt it wise to resign. The Shaowu Magistrate was a man of 
the old régime in every undesirable sense of that phrase. Re- 
cently he requested the Foochow Governor General for a body of 
soldiers to help him collect the taxes. The Shaowu representa- 
tive to the Provincial Assembly protested, assuring Gen. Sun 
that if soldiers were sent it would anger the people and make 
trouble. The result is that no soldiers were sent while the Mag- 
- istrate was recalled and his job given to one more worthy, we 
hope. 

The new Shaowu officials are highly approved by the 
best citizens of the city, especially the Prefect. He does not use 
the sedan when he rides forth, but a spirited white horse. And 
thereby hangs a tale. One day a-private under his command 

thought to ride this horse, contrary to etiquette. He was thrown, 
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and his face badly cut. The Prefect sent his card to a Christian 
doctor (lao) of the city, asking him to attend the case. The doc- 
tor was not at home when the card came; and the Prefect, fear- 
ing that his call had not been urgent enough, came out in person 


and requested the doctor to attend his wounded soldier. He did 
‘so with good results. 


In matters of conference between the Prefect and the 
Magistrate, custom decrees that the Magistrate should always go 
to the Prefect aud confer with him. Now the Prefect. calls at 
the Magistrate’s whenever he wishes to save time and get things 
done promptly. 

Under these new officials several changes for the better 
have already appeared. Ancient custom allows public gambling 
to go on unchecked for the first fifteen days of the New Year. 
This year it was not allowed; and to see that the instructions 
were carried out, the Prefect rode forth two or three titues. each 
day. Naturally the gamblers were displeased, and one day a 
crowd of over a hundred followed him, and threatened to kill 
him. “My brother Revolutionists,” he said, “are giving their lives 
in battle for the cause of better government; and do you think I 
would be afraid or hesitate to die here in Shaowu performing my 
duty 2?” 

During the first days of the New Year there used to be 
much parading and worship of idols along the streets. This year 
there was none of it in Shaowu City. | 

Opium, it goes without saying, is most strictly prohibited. 
This is a great change from the last Magistrate who licensed 
shops and took bribes from importers in spite of all the city 
council’s strenuous measures against it. 

At present the city is considering putting a tax on the 
queue (“pig” or “dog tail” it is now commonly called). The country 
people are still quite loyal to the queue, and declare they'll not 
cut off their “little head” (another name for the queue.) So the 
plan is to have guards stationed at the city gates, and: tax each © 
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queue a cent every time it would pass in or out,—offering at the 
same time a free hair cut to all who wish it. 


The councilmen, not Christian men, also give public lec- 
tures about the city, and among other things they tell the people, 
“we have in the past worshipped wrongly ; now we must change.” 
What shall that change be ? 


HARTWELL MEMORIAL. 


Our annual meeting this spring were crowded. with inter- 
esting events, but none more so than the dedication of the Hart- 
well Memorial Church. This church was erected by the friends 
and relatives of Mr. Charles Hartwell for fifty-two years a mis- 
sionary of the Board at Foochow. The building is a two story 
structure built of red brick. Downstairs is a commodious reading 
and reception room and two large classrooms for the day- 
schools.. In the reading room photographs of Mr. Hartwell’s 


relatives and scenes from his American home are tastefully 
arranged on the walls. Upstairs is the audience room which will 
seat five-hundred people. At the dedication services there were 
six-hundred people present. 

The building when complete will cost about forty-five 
hundred dollars Mexican currency. Immediately adjoining it is 
our old plant in which the preacher, the Bible-women, and a 
flourishing girls’ school are housed. The whole plant cost about 
eight-thousand dollars Mexican currency. We are looking forward 
to a work of large usefulness for this church. This is only three 
minutes away from a large government middle school in the cen- 
ter of a well-to-do quarter of the city. Ten minutes’ walk to- 
ward the north is the new house of the Provincial Assembly and 
ten minutes’ walk toward the west the yamen of the military 
governor of the province. 
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The church was dedicated Feb. 26th. Mr. Peet preached 
the sermon. A large and influential andience was present. 

The day following the dedication a large meeting of wom- 
en was heid in the church. Mrs. Song, the wife of the Governor 
General and Mrs. Pang, the wife of the Lieutenant General sat 
on the platform. Mrs Chen, of Shanghai, one of the two young 
women graduates of Foochow College, spoke very effectively of 
the national temperance movement. The little grandson of the 
Governor, who sat beside Mrs. Song, turned to Mrs. Chen after her 
talk and said that he was not going to smoke his grandfather’s 
pipe again. Other speakers, Chinese and foreign, spoke on topics 
relating to the home and care of the health. Last of all a beauti- 
ful tribute was paid to the memory of Mr. Hartwell at the plant- 
ing of two large azalea plants which had been presented to 
Mr. Hartwell on his seventy-fifth birthday. The previous day 
the palms that had stood in the Consular ceawing room during 
his funeral had been planted. 

Some one said: “The memory of Mr. Hartwell is like the 
palms—evergreen ; and like the azalea blossoms,—spotless.” 


LETTER FROM A VETERAN MISSIONARY. 


The following was written by Dr. Robert Hume when on his way back to Indis, on board 
the German Mail “Kleist”, at anchor in the harbor of Foochow. “‘Wherever I go I want to be a 
help to some one” said Dr. Hume, and that was the motive which prompted this letter. 

After thirty-seven years of missionary service in India. 
and a year’s furlough in America, I am now on my way back to 
India, and am spending a few days in Japan, Korea and China. 
In doing this I have two principal aims in mind: first, from what 
I see and hear, to try to become a more efficient missionary my- 
self; and second, to appreciate fellow-missionaries and if possi- 
ble, to be of service to them. Because I have been through per- 
plexing experiences myself, and know how trying it is to be hand- 
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icapped by lack of colleagues and resources, I am looking into 
the circumstances of stiong men in strategic places who have 
their eye on the horizon and their ear to the ground, who there- 
fore need appreciation and help, and who find it difficult to 
secure these because they are far from the persons who Can re- 
cognize their worth and their perplexities. 

Today I am in Foochow, and have learned about the Foo- 
chow College and Preparatory school for men and boys. In 1853 
it was started by the American Board on a small scale, and has 
gradually developed till it has become the most advanced Chris- 
tian institution of such advanced grade in this city of over half 
a million inhabitants. Its College Department in 1911 had near- 
ly seventy students, three fourths of whom were professing 
Christians or from Christian families. This shows the decided 
Christian character and influence of the institution? Its Prepar- 
atory Department had over two-hundred pupils. 

The Institution and its President, Rev. Lyinan Peet, B. A. 
and B. D. of Yale, have the confidence and friendship of the au- 
thorities and of many of the gentry and literati of the city. The 
late Viceroy and Tartar General were both very friendly to Mr. 
Peet and have presented him with marks of esteem which are 
rarely bestowed on foreigners. One of the three tutors of the 
last (retired) boy-Emperor of China is Mr. Peet’s personal friend. 

_ This Institution urgently needs strengthening in two 
directions :—first and principally, it needs a larger staff of foreign 
professors who can give it all their time and strength; and, 
secondly, it needs additional buildings. A few days ago in 
Shanghai, I visited St. John’s University which has thirteen first 
class foreign professors. Such a staff secures from Yale Univer- 
sity, for the students of this Chinese institution, admission on 
terms of equality. 1t also has many excellent buildings. 

This Foochow College could do as good work for this pro- 
vince, if some persons of means would give it some large gifts 

which would secure for it more American professors and supply 
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ul additional buildings. The interest of an endowment of $25,000 
4 supply a married American professor: of $15,000 would maintain 
% an unmarried professor; and a gift of $10,000 would supply a 
“ needed Science building. The institution has a fine location. 


I vladly write this letter in the interests of this Foochow 


: College, and I should be very thankful if there should come some 
fiuit from my visit here. 
| 
I am, 

Faithfully, 
(sicned) Rt. A. Hume. 
, 
MISSION NOTES. 

Miss Hartwell left for her furlough early in March. 

Word has been received of the appointment of Miss Mary 
F. Ledyard of Los Angeles, Cal., to the new Union Kindergarten 


Training School. 
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On the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Newell for their fur- 


lough Miss Perkins was given charge of the Day Schools in Foo- ' 
chow City, Ponasang and Diong!oh fields. Something of what 

this means may be surmised from these few facts. There are 43 
schools, 62 teachers, almost 2000 pupils scattered over a large : 
territory that must be covered by boat and sedan chair. | 


The Ing Hok Boys’ School opened March 5th, with the 
largest attendance in its history. Over fifty were enrolled, many 
of the new boys coming from the city government school that was 
unable to open for lack of funds. 


Dr. Whitney opened the Ing Hok dispensary in April, and 
work will soon be begun on the Physician’s residence so much | 


» needed. 


Pastor Ting Le Mei of Pekin, the organizer of the Chinese 
Student Volunteer Movement, has been visiting Foochow this 
spring. He made a deep impression on the Students’ Y. M. C. A. 
Conference, and also during the meetings held in Foochow College 
and at the Anglo-Chinese College. A large number of young men 
have definitely set their faces toward the Christian Ministry as 
the field of their life service. Pastor Ting’s visit has been a great 
blessing to hundreds who have been privileged to listen to his 


helpful spiritual addresses. 


Because of lack of missionaries, the great Diong Loh field 
is at present entirely unoccupied. Mr. Hodous and Miss Perkins 
in addition to their other very heavy burdens are trying to over- 
see the large work there. When will it be possible for the mis- 
sion to adequately man this yreat field 7 


Miss Chittenden opened the Ing Hok Girls’ School on 
April 3rd. In addition to this Boarding School of forty pupils, 
_ the Woman's work of the entire Ing Hok district now rests on 
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Miss Chittenden and she is quite alone until another young lady 
can be found. to come out to share the work with her. — 


it 

2 Dr. Bliss and Mr. Kellogg-made the long trip to Shaowu 

© carly in March to look after the work there. Owing to the un- 
settled state of affairs in the North it seemed unwise for the ladies 
to return until after the heat of summer. 

During his enforced absence from Shaowu Dr. Walker is 

. rendering the Foochow Mission real service by translating hymns 
for the new Union Hymnal soou to appear. 

l As the main building of the Foochow City hospital ap- 

Fs, proaches completion its symmetry and beauty make it the 


pride of the mission. Admirably located, on high ground near 
the South Gate, it makes an imposing appearance and is an orna- 
ment to the city. The many friends who have contributed to 
make this hospital possible would rejoice could they see what they 
have accomplished and the promise of help that it holds out to 
thousands of suffering humanity. The daily clinics are crowd- 
ed and when the new building is ready for occupancy it will meet 


a great demand in this city. 


Day-schools in Foochow and Diongloh have this year been 
united under one superintendent who purposes to secure a more 
uniform grade of work on the patt of both teachers and pupils. 
Foochow schools had already adopted union semi-annual exami- 
nations for the two highest classes. This year the announcement 
of an examination for all teachers, new and old, was met with 
surprise and carried out with some reluctance. The following let- 
ler, affixed to an arithmetic paper, expresses this attitude of mind 
On the part of some. 


“Humble man is not a griduate of any exalted school, is 
not versed in these subjects— ge graphy and history of the  pro- 
vince, and simple arithmetic. In obedience to the superintend- 
ent’s orders he now comes to be examined in order to fulfill his 
duty. Formerly, when Mr. Newell engaged him, it was to teach 
the Chinese classics, and humble man thought it sufficient to be 
proficient in the Classical languae and not attempt excellence in 
general learning. Now the honorable superintendent suddenly 
orders it, and how can humble man know all. He therefore de- 
clares the truth and hopes for le:uency.” 


While the result of these examinations was not all that 
could be desired, it will serve as a starting point from which to 
help these men to a knowledge of the subjects which every one of 
them is eager to acquire. 


Foochow College Press has issued in 1911 a total of 
906,555 pp. and 48,522 sheets, tracts, etc. This makes the num- 


ber for the past eight years 11,567,879 pp. and a grand _total Me: 
since 1892 of 20,642,126 pp. 


The Student Volunteer Band of Foochow College numbers 
forty-seven. Tae 85 graduates are distributed as follows :—20 
entered the ministry; 48, other Christian work, leaving 17 who 


have taken up business, government appointments or medicine. 
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